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The Contribution of Gas 


TO IMPROVED STANDARDS OF SPACE HEATING 


The Gas Industry has no quarrel with the verdict that solid fuel 
should normally have first consideration for the bulk of continuous 
space heating. In fact, it makes a big contribution in this field by the 
* production of coke as a complementary part of the gas-producing 
process, and by research designed to improve the efficiency of 
coke-burning appliances. 
But, where part-time and intermittent space heating is required, 
whether in large buildings or in the small house, or where fuel 
storage is a problem, or labour-saving important, Gas itself is now 
recognised as providing the most efficient means of using 
available fuel resources. Not only does Gas lend itself readily to a 
flexible system of control, but Gas appliances are specially designed 
to suit such conditions. 
If Gas is to make its full contribution to improved standards of 
space heating, it is essential that consideration should be given to 
the design of the heating system at the earliest stage in planning. 
Then is the time to make use of the wide knowledge of Gas 
technicians, which is freely available through local Gas Undertakings. 


Where to go for information about Gas 





If you are considering the use of Gas, however tentatively, your first move should be to get in touch 
with the Gas Undertaking serving the area in which the job is situated. Through it you have access 
to the combined technical resources of the entire Gas Industry. Where there is any uncertainty as 
to which Area is concerned, The Gas Council will be pleased to give you the correct address, 


Issued by the Gas Gouncil, 1 Grosvenor Place, London, SW1 





Telephone: Sloane 4554 
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STANDARD PRACTICE 


A new material or product does not 
come into general use through any 
sudden whim, or overnight change of 
opinion, but through cumulative evid- 
ence as to its behaviour from job after 

job over a long period. It is upon such SRICKMAKERS TO 
evidence, which has accumulated over Se aga ret 
fifty years and over many thousand 
millions of bricks, that for all general 


dard practice to specify work problems. 


Leeds, 1 Telephone: Leeds 20771 
the PHORPRES 











Phorpres bricks are available in a very wide range of 


“14: ® - standard specials. Particulars of these may be ob- 
building purposes it has become stan- tained from the Technical Research Department, who 


are at your service for information or advice on brick- 


the PHORPRES common brick 


> LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED Head Office: africa HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.c.2 
Telephone: Holborn 8282. Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, 
uel Birmingham, 3 Telephone: Colmore 4141. South Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, 


Bristol, 1 Telephone: Bristol 23004/5. Northern District Office: Gascoigne Street, Boar Lane, 



















The first tools of the planner are the large-scale 
maps, plans and air photo mosaics prepared by the 
Ordnance Survey. 

They contain all information necessary to integrate a 
development with its surroundings, and in- 
clude, in the 6-inch scale, the statutory exhib- 
ited and deposited maps, essential to Local 
Government authorities, for illustrating Town 
Planning schemes and boundary alterations. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 


HELP TO PLAN THE NEW BRITAIN 





Obtainable from Ordnance Survey Agents and through most booksellers. 
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PLANS BEGIN WITH ORDNANCE SURVEY 








PUBLISHED BY THE ORDNANCE SURVEY, CHESSINGTON, SURREY 
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Plans and Maps on the following 
scales are available:— 

25 ins., 6 ins., 2} ins. and 1 in, 
to 1 mile, and smaller scales. 


Plans and Air Photo Mosaics on 
the following scales are available 
for certain areas:— 

50 ins. to 1 mile (urban area 
plans) 

50 ins. and 6 ins. to 1 mile 
mosaics. 














Eliminate waste in 

your Office routine. 

Bradma is used by 

large and small or- 

ganizations for a wide educes 
variety of repetitive tasks 

from Payrolls to Circu- 


Labels. 
Write today for fullest de- 


] — R Sh ree ‘ 
lars — Rate Sheets © == QU, dministrative 


tails of Bradma Equipment. ocumentation with 
Mc echanical 
BRITISH ADDRESSING Ox ids 
MACHINES 
Manufactured by 


Adrema Ltd, Telford Way, London, W3, England. SHEpherds Bush 2091 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE CASING TO TWO 
STEEL CHIMNEY SHAFTS ; 
Height: 120 ft. Diameter : 6 ft. , 


For Fraser & Chalmers Engineering Works, 
(Proprietors :—The General Electric Co. Led.), Erith, Kent. 


a 


PIYEEMAN & COMPANY LIMITED 


REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 


203 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, |S.W.7. Telephone: KENSINGTON 0134 








“I’d never go back 
from Slectrichy 
to old-fashioned 
cooking now!”’ 
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** Everything keeps so 
clean with electric 








cooking ; you can have § 
flowers in the kitchen 
too.” 


“ THE oven’s really big; with automatic 
temperature control. The boiling plates 
heat far quicker than I ever expected. The 
new variable switches give perfect heat 
control — from fast boiling to slow sim- 
mering, and even lower, if you want it! 
“* One great thing about electric cook- 
ing is that it’s so clean! No greasy, grimy 
walls, no fumes, no ash, no stains on my 
nice new kitchen paint. Curtains, now, 
don’t need washing half as often. 
““When it comes to saving work, there’s 
my electric water heater. No fires to light 
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in the summer! The eiectricity people 
helped me choose exactly the right one 
—it gives me all the hot water I want 
and I’m saving on my bills.” 

For friendly advice and information, go 
to your Electricity Showrooms or Service 
Centre. They will be glad to help you. 
They can also let you have details about 
easy payments — and the new free book, 
full of useful ideas for saving work, 
ELECTRICITY IN YOUR KITCHEN; or 
write for a copy to E.D.A., 2 Savoy 
Hill, London, W.C.2. 


SLEGTRICUIY 


a Power of Good 


EDA/3B 
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Multi-colour “true to scale” printing 


The new Multi-Colour ‘‘T.T.S” process is fully covered by our Photo Printing Department. 5 
Modern equipment and a fully qualified staff enables us to supply T.T.S prints in colour and 
according to the Ministry colour notation. A very high standard of ‘‘register’’ is obtained 
when we are enabled to advise best method of approach in the first instance. 


We shall be pleased to submit quotations and suggestions on request. ; 
FOR THE COMPOSITE MAP . 
Portable or permanent T 
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Food from Gardens 


FOR YEARS we have been contend- 
ing in these pages that a high-density 
policy in housing, besides being con- 
trary to known popular desires, does 
not increase, but may diminish, the 
value of national food production. 
The figures on which we based this 
view, though occasionally quoted in 
parliamentary debates, have never 
been either contested or corrected by 
spokesmen for the official policy, 
which has nevertheless continuously 
proceeded, under agricultural and 
other pressures, in the high-density 
direction. 

We are not unaware that some of 
our best friends, too busy to go into 
our calculations, have suspected that 
there must be some serious fallacy in 
them, and that the Ministry of 
Housing must have had solid reasons 
for ignoring our conclusions and for 
urging local authorities to reduce 
gardens and to build more flats, often 





much against the better judgement of 
authorities sensitive to public prefer- 
ences. 

The first results of the Ministry’s 
inquiry into food production from 
gardens, as reported (31 August) in 
the Manchester Guardian (it has not at 
the time of writing been sent to us), 
confirm our contentions in every 
detail. Its main conclusion is that the 
value of foodstuffs obtained from the 
average garden in this country works 
out at 2s. 2d. a week, or £5 12s. 8d. 
a year. ““Thus, from an ordinary acre 
of land, developed at a density of 
twelve houses to the acre, it is reason- 
able to expect an annual yield of 
foodstuffs worth £67 10s. at retail 
prices.”’ It is also stated that the value 
of foodstuffs from an acre of medium- 
quality farmland “now comes to 
about £44 (wholesale)”’. 

This value of garden produce is 
rather more than the maximum we 
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have suggested in our own arguments. 
We have usually put it that the retail 
value of produce from home gardens 
could not be less on average than Is. 
a week, and might amount to gs. 

The pilot survey in the London 
region, made by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture a year or two ago, showed 
that the area of the average house plot 
devoted to foodstuffs was more than 
twice as large at eleven houses to the 
acre as at seventeen. This, of course, 
justifies another of our unanswered 
calculations: that the value lost in 
garden produce by increasing densi- 
ties rises in a geometrical ratio to the 
value of produce on the area of farm- 
land “‘saved”’ thereby. 

We claim no particular brilliance 
of insight in having anticipated by 
years the results of these elaborate in- 
quiries. All we did was to apply com- 
mon sense and a little simple arith- 
metic to facts within the experience of 
every housing manager and member 
of a gardening society. We can re- 
joice that, once more, scientific re- 
search has made the obvious plain to 
the highest intelligence. 

The Manchester Guardian, in a lea- 
ding article of the same date, com- 
ments that the result of the inquiry 
‘knocks the stuffing out of the agri- 
cultural argument for high-density 
housing”’. 

“The Ministry,” continues the 
Guardian, “‘seeks refuge from this em- 
barrassing conclusion in two conten- 
tions which are quite beside the point. 
First, ‘that garden produce cannot 
take the place of farm produce since 
it is impracticable to consider live- 
stock and crop production on a gar- 
den scale.’ But the amount of farm- 
land that would be lost by a genera- 
tion of house-building at twelve to 
the acre, over and above what would 
still be lost if all the new housing took 
the form of tall blocks of flats, is only 
a fraction of 1 per cent of the area 
now under cultivation. That, from 
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the standpoint of livestock and crop 
production, is neither here nor there: 
it could be made up by investing in 
some of the remaining farmland a 
thousandth part of the capital saved 
by building houses instead of flats. 
The material point is that building at 
the higher density cannot reduce, and 
might slightly increase, our total food 
import bill. 

“The Ministry’s second line of re- 
treat is that the productivity of land 
developed at twelve houses to the acre 
should be compared not with that of 
farmland but with that of market- 
garden land. So it should, if relative 
efficiency were the point at issue. But 
since the domestic gardener’s labour 
and capital are free of economic 
cost . . . his relative efficiency does 
not matter. The question at issue is 
at what density dwellings should be 
built, and the only relevant compari- 
son is between domestic gardening 
and the form of land use which it 
chiefly displaces. . . 

‘The Minister,’ concludes the 
Guardian, ‘“‘must look elsewhere for a 
justification of his ill-founded and re- 
gressive policy—or reconsider it.” 

For our part, we have enough faith 
in the good intentions of the Minister 
and his staff to believe that they have 
been driven into a regressive policy by 
a prolonged and powerful ‘‘scare” 
campaign conducted by agricultural 
interests and supported by fashion- 
able architectural and aesthetic cot- 
eries out of touch with the facts of 
common life. Politicians inevitably 
bend to pressures. Counter-pressures 
should have come from the repre- 
sentatives of the urban workers, who 
have been strangely inarticulate on 
this vital issue. 

The Ministry are making further 
researches to test the variations of ex- 
perience in different regions. Enough, 
however, is now known to encourage 
town-dwellers to insist on the gardens 
they want. F. J. O. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE ENEMY 


This article is reprinted with permission from ‘‘The Author’, 


Summer 1952. 


Beloved Enemy, 

In an attempt at mediation, the 
neutral spokesman Harold Hobson 
wrote an unruffled article about you 
in the last issue of The Author, and 
came to the conclusion, after en- 
chanting us with well-chosen words 
and felicitous phrases, that he wasn’t 
quite sure who you were. For a 


moment you appeared in the guise of 


a monstrous manager, and the reader 
paled at the picture painted of you, 
believing that your identity had at 
long last been established, but then, 
in a few teasing strokes of his pen, 
Hobson the mediator drew a smile on 
your face and filled your pockets with 
the tender of a reckless bounty. Any 
resemblance between you and a 
West End manager was purely co- 
incidental. 

Then it was insinuated that per- 
haps you were the actor, selfish, vain, 
and greedy for cadenzas. Once again 
the reader wondered, ‘“‘Can it be that 


by PETER USTINOV 


our favourites are cursed with such 
unfortunate natures?’ No, came 
Hobson’s reply, as he demonstrated 
the willingness of the great to lend 
their cadenzas to the unproved 
causes of the aspiring. You were 
clearly not the fine soliloquizing male 
nor the famous tea-pouring female. 
They, in their magnificence, were 
friends. 

Next followed a more sinister possi- 
bility. Hobson cunningly suggested 
that you were not just one person, but 
a hydra, a Gillray mass of orange- 
sucking caricatures who go to the 
theatre for a bit of evening insur- 
rection. Here, after he had once more 
depressed the reader, he was in no 
great hurry to sugar the pill, or 
rather, the apothecary-full of pills, he 
had revealed. He left us with a 
sneaking suspicion that you were in- 
deed the noisy crowd eager for the 
sound of its own voice. But then, he 
reflected, you were only the other 


Hundreds of people crowd outside the Palladium Theatre in the hope of seeing a famous star 


Picture Post Library 
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ranks, howling under the instructions 
of your own particular sergeant- 
majors up in the darkness of the 
theatre roof. How about those other 
silent creatures, sitting impassively in 
the full radiance of the stalls? The 
officers who rush away to telephones 
to do their mischief, and leave the 
painful enigma of an empty seat be- 
hind them? From the Gillray mass 
Hobson’s vision focuses on to the 
Rowlandson individuals, all pastel 
shades of pink and blue to camou- 
flage the meanness of the mind. To 
this enemy, so well-spoken, so refined, 
so lettered, Hobson attributes the 
powers of hanging, drawing, quar- 
tering, hitting, kicking, deriding, 
cackling, savaging, and being sadistic. 
He speaks with authority, for he is 
one of them. He also speaks with the 
anguish of one who wants to love his 
neighbour in Row D, and cannot. 

Must we then believe that you are 
indeed the critics? I have so often 
thought this, that I begin to have my 
doubts, for I find it hard to believe in 
gratuitous villainy. I believe the truth 
to be more sinister, and that you, be- 
loved enemy, are vaster than we 
think. You are also more beautiful 
than we dare hope, knowing your 
reputation in our profession, and in 
springtime, with your trees sighing 
under the unexpected sun, and your 
waters reflected fidgeting on our 
ceilings; with your stately traffic 
filling the distance with the rumble of 
industry, and your buildings sitting 
like some impassive jury in judge- 
ment on time itself, you are La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci herself. La Belle 
Grande Dame. For the enemy is 
London. 

Beloved Enemy, with your gar- 
gantuan population, twice the size of 
a small European country, you lord 
it over a land as eccentrically different 
from others in temperament as in 
geographical position. You are, in 
fact, too large to be a capital. You are 
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too large to have one tradition, you 
have many. You are too large to have 
a civic pride, you have a mass of 
regional prides. The Chelsea-dweller 
cannot feel sentimental about White- 
chapel, whereas in the dolorous voice 
of a Piaf all Paris is gathered into a 
single sob. 

You have a National Press. The 
island is so compact that the fruits of 
your learning and of your opinion 
can be rushed to the frontiers during 
the night, and all Britain can read 
your whims and caprices with its 
breakfast. As a result, there is a 
lamentable tendency for a London 
paper to be addressed to what is 
imagined to be the lowest level of 
national intelligence. A split infini- 
tive or some other stylistic disaster 
goes unnoticed in the slating ad- 
ministered by a London critic, while, 
in the lack of any sense of style, some 
of the most popular journalists adopt 
a breathless telegraphic technique in 
which punctuation is sacrificed in 
favour of an orgy of suggestive dots. 
A provincial paper, on the other 
hand, will invariably print a notice 
which is not only more thoughtful 
and penetrating, but written in im- 
measurably finer English. And no 
wonder, for the smaller your country 
town, the more ferocious is its civic 
sense, and the more watchful its 
cultivated inhabitants for any lapse 
in the standards set. A split infinitive 
in a provincial paper will inspire an 
immediate glut of correspondence 
from elderly people in retirement, 
who have less contact with the 
linguistic innovations of our trans- 
atlantic friends, and more contact 
with the traditions of our land than 
have the spoiled brats of the London 
scene, with their surfeit of entertain- 
ment and eye-catching novelty. 

To assess the real value of a play, it 
is wise to go to Edinburgh, which is 
more of a capital than London, or 
any of those towns like Liverpool, 
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London: “the most overpopulated country in the world” 


Birmingham, or Bristol, who boast 
repertory theatres ofa breathtakingly 
high standard, or even to a place like 
Newcastle, which is a fortress of en- 
lightened amateurs. London will 
prove only the commercial value of a 
play—and by commercial I mean 
everything to do with expediency. A 
play can be a flop here because it goes 
to the wrong theatre at the wrong 
time of year, and it is therefore con- 
demned as being a failure, whereas 
the seeds of success concealed within 
it might only blossom in a provincial 
performance. 

It is you, London, who are the 
enemy, because of your size, because 
of your huge, undisciplined family, 
and because of your position, not only 
in England, but in the world. There 
is no life on your pavements. You are 
bound by a mass of silly restrictions 
with no basis in justice. Your intel- 
lectual life is conducted shyly indoors, 
and yet you are ever open to the 
scrutiny of other peoples with other 
ways of life. 








¢ 


Aerofilms 


The author is not honoured here as 
he is abroad, or indeed, as he is in the 
provinces. Criticism is conducted, not 
as a serious contribution to artistic 
output, but as a pretext for a story 
with news value. The audience, so 
ready for something different after 
the great purification of the war, as 
manifest through the triumph of the 
ballet, is being let down to a certain 
extent by a lack of critical sensitivity 
to new conditions. I would not dream 
of accusing the critics of being en- 
tirely without sensitivity, because 
they show a quite alarming degree of 
it when under attack. But the main 
fault is not so much the picture, but 
the frame. 

Beloved Enemy, you are the most 
over-populated country in the world. 
You are a country without a land- 
scape, other than your rooftops. You 
have too much of everything, except 
time to think. 

The vortex is of your making. It is 
our duty to go onswimming, and to go 
on grumbling. These are signs of life. 
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CEMENT WORKS AND THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Another point of view on this question, on which Mr John Taylor 
wrote in our Fuly issue. Photographs by the author. 


by LT-COL. G. G. HAYTHORNTHWAITE 


No Smoke Without Fire 
S MR JOHN TAYLOR Says, there 
A has been opposition to most of 

the cement industry’s projects, 
some reasonable and understandable 
but much emotional and unhelpful. 
No doubt it is grievous to find wide- 
spread and vocal opposition to the 
planting of these useful and profitable 
industries in the countryside; but 
perhaps a little closer attention to 
detail would reveal the reason. There’s 
no smoke without fire. 

It takes time for a cement works to 
show its paces. There is a trimness 
about the production unit which is 
not displeasing at first sight. The 
massive simplicity of the concrete 
silos and asbestos-clad sheds and the 


smaller variety of chimneys, all uni- 
formly coloured off-white, are satisfy- 
ing in abstraction. It is only after a 
year or so after construction that the 
first friendly impressions undergo a 
change. 


Settled for a Century 


The cement works I know best is 
the one in the Hope Valley of the 
Peak District. It started production 
in 1929 and this has been maintained 
at about 475,000 tons of cement per 
year; so there have been twenty-four 
years in which to study the develop- 
ment of one of the larger under- 
takings of this kind in the country. 

The most surprising thing about a 
cement works is its longevity. When 


General view of the Hope Valley Cement Works. The quarry waste in the foreground is not 


the responsibility of the cement works; those in the middle distance are. 
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we came to know what a cement 
works was capable of doing, we 
hoped that a quarter of a century 
would see the one in the Hope Valley 
worked out, but in 1947 there was a 
capital re-investment of £1,000,000 
which followed the granting of 
planning permission to win and work 
limestone reserves calculated to last 
117 years. This gave a “‘life’’ of 136 
years to the undertaking. This “life” 
is important in considering the de- 
gradations of land caused by a 
cement works, of which there is more 
to say later on. 


Dust and Fumes 


The first change of friendly feelings 
to the works probably came about 
from the emission of dust and fumes 
from the chimneys. Although the 
company have declared that the 
emissions are harmless, or alter- 
natively that the emission of dust has 
been eliminated except for micro- 
scopic particles which are held in 
indefinite suspension in the air, this 
is not the opinion of the farmers who 
have land near the works, nor of 
those who live in the village of Brad- 
well which almost adjoins the works. 
Since 1930 there have been persistent 
complaints that the dust from the 
chimney spoils the meadows and 
pastures and gives disheartening 
trouble to the housewives. In March 
this year there was a period of dry 
weather and the village and sur- 
rounding pastures, hedges, and trees 
were covered with a grey blanket of 
dust. Ele>trostatic precipitators were 
installed in the flues in the early 
1930s, but it seems that they have not 
been effective. 

The Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government, whose opinion 
was drawn by the strength of com- 
plaints against this latest visitation, 
pin their faith on a new 400-foot 
chimney which has just been built. 
They hope that this chimney, 150 
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feet higher than the original chim- 
neys, will disperse the dust in the 
upper air. On dry still days, however, 
what goes up will still come down, so 
the Ministry’s faith is not shared by 
everybody. Presumably to cover such 
a contingency the Ministry added this 
note of caution: “The fact must, 
however, be faced that dust arrest- 
ment plant which is 100 per cent 
efficient has not yet been invented 
and that with an undertaking of this 
size and nature it is impossible to 
eliminate the emissions entirely.” 


Blast 


It is part of the process of cement 
making to quarry limestone and in 
the Hope Valley it is done in a big 
way by explosive charges. When 
these charges are detonated they are 
felt throughout the neighbourhood. 
Even two miles away across the valley 
at Thornhill, violent shocks have 
been reported. The first substantial 
complaint of which I have any re- 
cord was in 1934, when a household 
at Bradwell complained that a shock 
rocked the house like an earthquake. 
The nuisance from noise and shock 
is still being experienced and in 
March 1949 Chapel RDC were 
moved to make representations to 
the company urging its abatement. 
Despite these representations, com- 
plaints were again being reported in 
the Derbyshire press fourteen months 
later in August 1950. From the per- 
sistence of complaints and the in- 
ability of the company to find a 
remedy for the cause, it seems that 
noise and shock from blasting are as 
intractably a part of cement making 
as deposits of dust. 


Destruction of Land 


Mr John Taylor told us that a 
cement works producing 500,000 
tons of cement uses only one acre of 
land each year by its quarrying 
activities. He did not say, however, 
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A worked out and water-logged clay pit at the Hope Valley Cement Works 


how much land was taken for clay 
pits. In 1947 the then Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning granted 
the Hope Valley Company permis- 
sion to work 145 acres of clay which 
the Ministry considered would last 
twenty-five years. At this rate the 
consumption of land for clay is in the 
order of six acres per year, and as the 
undertaking has a life of 136 years the 
probable loss of farmland for clay pits 
in that area will be over 800 acres. 
To understand this part of the 
problem so far as the Hope Valley or 
any site based on carboniferous lime- 
stone is concerned, it is necessary to 
know that the clay occurs in the val- 
leys which divide the limestone from 
the millstone grit, and it is in these 
valleys where the best farmland lies. 
On the millstone grit the farming is 
rough hill farming, and the limestone 
uplands are largely grazing land. On 
the Yoredale shales of the valley be- 
tween the two, a farmer can cultivate 
the land and grow crops; it is this 
precious land and the best of it which 


is required by the cement works for 
clay. From a farming point of view, 
the 150 or so acres required for this 
limestone quarry is of negligible 
value compared to the 800 acres of 
Yoredale valley land required for 
clay. 

Once the land has been worked for 
clay it has no further value. Clay pits 
are dug from ten to twenty feet deep 
and what remains after the digging is 
a wide excavation which is either 
water-logged or so acid as to be 
totally unfit for cultivation. There is 
nothing to fill back into the pits be- 
cause all the material, including the 
top spits, have gone into the kiln to 
make cement. The loss of six acres of 
land per year for clay and a further 
acre for limestone is not the total da- 
mage to farming, because farming 
units have to be acquired complete 
and broken up in order to obtain that 
part of them which contains clay. 
The total acreage affected in this 
way is probably equal to the actual 
acreage of the clay pits. 
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Location of the Industry 

There is no doubt from a study of 
the Hope Valley works that the in- 
dustry is an uncomfortable neigh- 
bour and bites too deeply into farm- 
lands to permit its siting according to 
Mr Taylor’s rules, which were: 

(1) that the raw materials should be 
won from a mineral field as close 
as possible to the production unit, 

(2) that the finished materials 
should be distributed to local 
markets. 

If these rules are followed it is inevit- 

able, in the North of England at any 

rate, that cement works must be sited 
in a clay-bearing valley on the edge 
of the carboniferous limestone system 
near to the industrial areas of the 

North Midland counties. It so hap- 

pens that such places are generally 

beautiful and well farmed and es- 
pecially precious to the people living 
in the adjoining industrial areas. 

It would seem that the elements of 
organization of the cement industry 
are not so rigid as Mr Taylor would 
have us believe. For example, the 
finished weight of cement.is so great 
that if it were possible to site the 
cement works near clay beds within 
the existing industrial areas, which 
provide the main markets for cement 
and lie on or close to the coal fields, 
it might be possible to balance the 
loss of transporting crushed lime- 
stone to the production unit by the 
gain in shorter hauls for fuel and for 
the distributing of the finished pro- 
duct to the industrial markets. If the 
supply of limestone were freed from 
the fine siting limits imposed by the 
need to find a quarry site close to clay 
beds, quarries might be opened away 
from villages and in places where the 
landscape is already marred by 
previous workings. 


Cement Works and the Landscape 


I have purposely avoided pleading 
a special case for the Hope Valley 
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cement works just because it is a 
special case and one of outstanding 
importance. The strictures which 
might apply to cement works in a 
dramatically beautiful valley in the 
heart of a National Park might not 
fit the general case. No one now 
would support a project to establish 
a cement works in the heart of any of 
our National Parks and it is a matter 
for the conscience of the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government how 
long existing works of this kind 
should be allowed to continue operat- 
ing. On the other hand there are 
valid objections to the appearance of 
cement works wherever they occur in 
the countryside. 


The Quarry 


The vast scar of the limestone 
quarry with its glacis of staring white 
quarry waste is quite plainly an eye- 
sore. It is no good drawing intellectual 
comparisons with the white cliffs of 
Dover for one’s eyes won’t follow the 
argument. What the eye sees from the 
distance is a rounded limestone hill 
with a large bite out of its side, an 
irritating interference with a natural 
feature of the landscape which pre- 
viously was totally satisfying. A 
closer inspection increases ones irri- 
tation, for the scale of mechanical 
interference is greatly enhanced. 
There is a vast, flat, useless quarry 
floor enclosed by high unattractive 
vertical walls for all the world like the 
inside of an empty Stilton cheese. 


The Production Unit and Clay Pits 


Below the quarry is the production 
unit and although I said previously 
that the mono-coloured simple shapes 
of silos and sheds are not without 
interest, they dominate the scene, for 
they are of a massive scale. The new 
development, which replaces 250- 
foot chimneys with 400-footers, in- 
creases the difficulty of integrating 
the production unit with the rest of 
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the landscape. Four hundred feet is 
immensely high and except in the 
most mountainous regions a structure 
of that height is bound to tower above 
the skyline. 

For the rest, the clay pits are the 
most offensive, and all that can be 
said of these is that they stretch acre 
upon acre, presenting a scene of de- 
pressing dereliction. 


Landscaping 

None of the elements of a cement 
works can be willingly accepted in a 
composed and beautiful landscape. 
It is difficult to think of any part of 
the countryside of Britain where they 
would not do grave injury. The best 
way, therefore, of landscaping them 
is to place them as suggested above in 
industrial areas where the landscape 
is already spoiled. If, however, the 
nation decides that some must be 
sited in the countryside, it should 
only do so in the realization that it is 
capitalizing its securities in the form 
of farmlands and re-investing in a 


The start of a new clay pit at the Hope Valley Cement Works 
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profitable though short-termed an- 
nuity. It should also be insisted that 
everything possible is done to reduce 
the unsightliness of the industry. 


Co-ordination of Landscape 
Plan and Production 


Measures can be taken to mitigate 
some of the visual offences,.but it 
seems that it is very difficult to put 
them into practice. The Hope Valley 
works led the way in 1943 by com- 
missioning Mr Geoffrey Jellicoe to 
prepare a landscape plan. It was a 
very well designed plan and con- 
sisted of screening the quarry face by 
planting up the relatively narrow de- 
file entrance to the quarry; planting 
heavy stands of trees on the worked 
out and dry parts of the clay beds and 
turning the water-logged pits into 
ponds. The white exposed faces of the 
tips of quarry waste were to be sown 
with grass to give the appearance of 
green from the distance. This scheme 
was devised for the works as they 
stood in 1943, but no account appears 
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to have been taken of the large ex- 
tensions which were projected four 
years later. The plan was long- 
termed as much of its effect depended 
upon the growth of mature trees. 
Fifty years was given as the period of 
the plan. It is now ten years since the 
scheme was published and as far as 
can be seen very little of it has been 
started. This apparent reluctance to 
embark on the restoration scheme 
may point to a fundamental weak- 
ness in it. Is it possible to bring a 
cement works landscape plan to 
fruition while the undertaking con- 
tinues to operate and to expand con- 
tinuously? Expansion in this con- 
text means the physical extension of 
quarries and clay pits. If it is not, then 
of course with an undertaking lasting 
over 100 years a landscape plan is of 
no value except for ultimate restora- 
tion, and can do nothing to compose 
the tattered landscape during the life 
of the works. 

To be effective, landscaping must 
proceed pari passu with the complete 
and periodical working out of quar- 
ries, clay pits, and spoil heaps. Unless 
the physical expansion of the workings is 
discontinuous and certain parts of the 
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work periodically stop for good, it is quite 
vain to establish skylines for quarry 
lips, to sow grass on spoil heaps, or 
to plant trees around clay pits. 

It should be possible to localize the 
operation of quarries by working to 
pre-determined skylines and if work 
has to take place beyond a particular 
skyline, to break through the rock 
screen forming it by narrow defiles 
and to fan out a new quarry behind. 
At the same time, the quarry waste 
heaps could be localized and their use 
discontinued simultaneously with the 
closing of the first compzriment of the 
quarry. Clay pits could be worked in- 
tensively instead of extensively and 
brought periodically to a pre-deter- 
mined and final close. If the work 
were to proceed in this way, restora- 
tion could be carried out in short 
stages while the cement works con- 
tinue to operate. At the same time the 
unsightliness of the workings could be 
localised and so reduced. This might 
require a radical change in the 
physical handling of the raw materi- 
als and cause some inconvenience to 
the cement company, but unless it is 
accepted landscape plans will remain 
interesting but theoretical exercises. 


Laudator Temporis Acti: Elizabeth I 


“In the month of August, about the feast of St Bartholomew the Apostle, 





placed ina large tent near unto Clerkenwell, of old time, were divers days spent 
in the pastime of wrestling, where the officers of the city, namely, the sheriffs, 
sergeants, and yeomen the porters of the king’s beam or weigh-house, now no 
such men, and other of the city, were challengers of all men in the suburbs, to 
wrestle for games appointed, and on other days, before the said mayor, 
aldermen, and sheriffs, in Finsbury field, to shoot the standard, broad arrow, 
and flight, for games; But now of late years the wrestling is only practised on 
Bartholomew’s Day in the afternoon, and the shooting some three or four days 
after, in one afternoon, and no more. What should I speak of the ancient daily 
exercises in the long bow by citizens of this city, now almost clean left off and 
forsaken ?—I overpass it; for by the mean of closing in the common grounds, 
our archers, for want of room to shoot abroad, creep into bowling alleys and 
ordinary dicing houses nearer home, where they have room enough to hazard 
their money at unlawful games; and there I leave them to take their pleasures.” 
—JOHN stow: Survey of London, 1598. 
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THE LETCHWORTH 


The Jubilee Fair 


Chief event at Letchworth on 1 
September was the opening of the 
Jubilee Fair of Industry and Trade, at 
which over fifty local firms showed 
their products. Residents flocking to 
this impressive show seemed as much 
surprised as outside visitors at the 
variety of things, from the simplest to 
the most bewilderingly complicated, 
made in the town. Speeches by Sir 
Eric Macfadyen (chairman of First 
Garden City Ltd), Mr Fred Hard 
(chairman of the Manufacturers’ 
Committee) and Mr G. F. Wood- 
bridge (chairman of the Letchworth 
UDC) properly stressed the team- 
work, of company, council, workers, 
industrialists, traders, and _ technic- 
ians, that had brought the town to 
success. One remarkable fact referred 
to is that Letchworth, growing 
steadily through a period of national 
vicissitudes, has never had a serious 
slump or strike—a record at least 
partially due to its good living con- 
ditions and diversity of industries. 


Lewis Mumford at TCPA Party 


On the same evening in London 
the TCPA gave a party in honour of 
Letchworth and to say farewell to 
Mr and Mrs Lewis Mumford on 
their departure for the USA. Mem- 
bers of the Association and distin- 
guished guests joined in a message of 
congratulation to First Garden City 
Ltd (read at the Shareholders’ 
Luncheon at Letchworth Hall next 
day). Mr John Chear, FRPS, showed 
his film, New Towns, with fresh shots 
of Letchworth. 

Paying his Jubilee tribute, Mr 
Mumford said that of all the noble 
work of British inventors, from the 
steam engine to radar, he put 
‘‘among the very noblest and best 
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JUBILEE 


and probably most permanently use- 
ful the invention of the garden cities’’, 
This fiftieth anniversary of the first 
model, testing out the new invention, 
was a great occasion. 





Patrick Jago 


Mr G. F. Woodbridge (Chairman, Letch- 
worth UDC) opens the Jubilee Fair. Next to 
him are Mr J. A. Rosevear, Dr Norman 
Macfadyen and Sir Eric Macfadyen. 


‘For the first time the old Ameri- 
can habit of founding a town in 
order to make it grow as large as pos- 
sible, as fast as possible, was left be- 
hind. A new mode of growth, an ideal 
of balance, of self-containment, of 
organic unity, began to take hold of 
people’s minds, because of the great 
foresight of Ebenezer Howard, who 
grappled with the fundamental prob- 
lems of planning—the political and 
social problems which are even more 
difficult than the aesthetic and tech- 
nical problems.” 

Mr Mumford went on to give a 
candid criticism of the later new 
towns, which though “‘a magnificent 
achievement and an example that 
every country will have to follow”, 
had disappointed him by not making, 
in their residential layout, any real 
advance on Hampstead and Welwyn, 
or learning the lessons of Oxford and 
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Mr Charles Lee migrates to Letchworth, 1907 


Bath. We shall report his views more 
fully next month. 


Our Letchworth Jubilee Issue 


There was a big demand for our 
September issue, especially in Letch- 
worth. Its contents have been widely 
reported (with and without acknow- 
ledgement) in the press. We have had 
many letters of appreciation; aiso a 
few corrections which we are glad to 
publish. 

Page 467: Mr Sydney Palmer’s 
article. First Garden City Ltd inform 
us that the statement that freeholds 
have been sold to a speculative con- 
cern is incorrect. No freeholds have 
been sold by the company at any time 
except to public authorities (who 
have powers of compulsory purchase). 
The case Mr Palmer apparently re- 
fers to is that of the purchase of small 
leasehold properties by outside in- 
vestors who granted underleases at 
increased ground rents. 

Page 411: The old people’s bunga- 
lows illustrated were designed by Mr 
J. CG. Tickle. 

Page 432: col. 2, line 6: for “‘houses”’ 
read ‘‘persons’’. 

Page 448: Foster Instrument Co. 
Ltd came to Letchworth in 1g11, not 


1913. 








. An unpublished sketch by W. Heath-Robinson. 


Page 461 (Song): line g: for ‘‘on 
your’ read “to a’. Line 14: for 
“bit too” read “‘wee bit.” 

Page 477: col. 2, line 18: for 
**9,800 kw”’ read ‘‘28,000 kw.”’ 

Page 424: col. 1: The suggestion 
that Westholm and Eastholm occu- 
piers do not care about their green 
is incorrect. Several tell us they pay a 
rent (to a ground lessee, not to 
FGC Ltd) that is supposed to in- 
clude maintenance of the green, and 
vigorously protest when it looks like a 
hayfield as in the photograph. 





Contributors 


PETER USTINOV, FRSA, actor and play- 
wright. 


CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS, MC, JP, FRIBA, 
architect and author, Vice-President, 
Council for the Preservation of Rural 
Wales. 


LT. COL. GERALD HAYTHORNTHWAITE, 
Dip.Arch, ARIBA, AMPTI, architect 
and planning consultant, Technical 
Secretary to Sheffield and Peak Dis- 
trict Branch of CPRE. 

BRIGADIER W. G. D. KNAPTON, CBE, 
General Manager, Basildon Develop- 
ment Corporation. 


J. TRUSTRAM EVE, FRICS, FLAS, FAI, 
Chartered Surveyor. 
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Legal Notes 




















Notice Requiring Purchase 


Section 19 of the T & CP Act pro- 
vides that where permission to de- 
velop land is refused or granted sub- 
ject to conditions, and the effect is to 
render the land incapable of bene- 
ficial use, “‘any owner” of the land 
may serve a notice requiring the local 
planning authority to purchase his 
interest in the land. The authority are 
to forward the notice to the Minister 
who may either confirm the notice 
or grant permission for the land to 
be developed subject to conditions 
which will render the land capable of 
beneficial use. 


Meaning of Word “Owner” 


In R v. Minister of Housing and 
Local Government ex parte Corporation of 
London a Divisional Court of three 
Queen’s Bench judges recently had 
occasion to consider the meaning of 
the word ‘‘owner’’ in this connec- 
tion. The facts were that in 1940 
Messrs Hampton & Sons became 
lessees of some premises in the City, 
the owners of the freehold being the 
trustees of one A. Jones. During the 
war the premises were seriously dam- 
aged and left derelict. In 1950 Hamp- 
tons applied for permission to de- 
velop the site, but this was refused. 
Hamptons then served notice requir- 
ing the Corporation to purchase the 
leasehold interest. The notice was 
confirmed by the Minister, and the 
leasehold interest was purchased by 
the Corporation for £71,250. This 
left the freehold interest still with the 
trustees of A. Jones, but they in turn, 
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having been refused permission to 
develop the site, served a purchase 
notice on the Corporation. The 
Corporation contended that the trus- 
tees were not “owners”’ of the land 
for the purpose of section 19, since 
section 119 states that, except so far 
as the contrary is provided or the 
context otherwise requires, the word 
“owner” for the purposes of the Act 
shall mean the person who is entitled 
to the rack-rent or who would be en- 
titled to the rack-rent if the land were 
so let. The Minister, however, con- 
firmed the order and the Corpora- 
tion appealed to the Divisional 
Court. 

When the case was heard it 
was argued for the trustees that the 
context of section 19 required that the 
definition in section 119 should not 
apply, but the Court rejected this 
argument. The Court also found that 
the rent paid in this case was not a 
rack-rent, and therefore quashed the 
purchase order. 


Amend the Act 


The result of this case is that where 
land is rendered incapable of bene- 
ficial use the ground landlord will not 
normally be able to serve a purchase 
notice. In many cases this may not 
greatly matter because the lessee will 
be able to serve a notice and, if asa 
result the leasehold interest is trans- 
ferred to the local planning authority, 
that authority will become liable for 
the ground rent. But where (as in this 
case) the land is war damaged and no 
rent is payable for the time being by 
virtue of the Landlord and Tenant 
(War Damage) Act, 1939, consider- 
able hardship may result. 

The future of section 19 is some- 
what uncertain in view of the pro- 
posed amendments to the 1947 Act, 
but whatever amendments are made 
hardships of this sort should be 
rectified. 

A. E, TELLING 
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BASILDON’S SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


The Development Corporation is faced with the task of creating 
a new town and simultaneously redeveloping some 4,000 acres of 
existing development much of which is considered substandard. 


by BRIGADIER W. G. D. KNAPTON 


towns in that it was designated 

as a result of a petition to the 
then Minister of Town and Country 
Planning. After the end of the 1939— 
45 war, when local authorities were 
once again able to turn their thoughts 
to the future, and when planning was 
in its fashionable ascendancy, those 
responsible for this part of the County 
of Essex suddenly realized that they 
had a very considerable problem on 
their hands, a solution of which could 
not be long delayed. 

To understand how the problem 
arose, one must go back a few years in 
local history. The story begins with 
the coming of the London-Shoebury- 
ness railway in 1888, which by 
chance coincided with one of the 
periodical agricultural slumps. The 


Bers Is unique among new 


combination of the two events tempt- 
ed an estates company to buy up 
large areas of derelict farm land with 
a view to re-selling as building plots 
to London east-enders, who, thanks 
to the new railway, would in future 
have easy access to the country. The 
promoters of the scheme were lavish 
in their advertisements of the ad- 
vantages of retiring to a country 
district, where all amenities would in 
due course be provided. Old records 
show that special trains were run 
from London to bring people to 
auction sales at which plots were sold. 

Some of the purchasers did in fact 
claim their land and build bungalows 
or chalets; others no doubt intended 
to do so when the time came to retire; 
others again returned home without 
realizing they had become land- 


Brick and tiled bungalows without paved road access in the Basildon New Town designation 


area 
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View of typical scattered development at Pitsea-Laindon 


owners, and thought no more about 
it. Buying and selling went on down 
the years, and the process was given 
particular impetus by the housing 
shortage which followed the 1914-18 
war. By 1939 the position was that 
two centres of development had been 
built up from the nucleus of two 
nineteenth-century villages, Laindon 
in the west of what is now the desig- 
nated area, and Pitsea in the east. 
Around them and in between them 
were large numbers of bungalows, 
chalets, and what can only be de- 
scribed as shacks, which had grown 
up in entirely uncontrolled scattered 
development. 


The Waste Land 


Moreover, in and among this 
sparse development was a consider- 
able acreage of ownerless waste land, 
which may once have been someone’s 
property at the time of the land sales, 
but which apparently had never been 
claimed. Prior to 1939 these dwellings 
had largely been used for week-end 
visits, when the occupiers would en- 
joy the rural surroundings or the 
pleasures of Southend and return to 
London for the workday week. But 
after the war it was found that as a 
result of the severe bombing of the 
East End most of the owners had 





evacuated themselves to their coun- 
try residences and were now in 
permanent occupation, giving a po- 
pulation within the designated area 
of 25,000 people. 

All might have been well had the 
much advertised ideas of the original 
land speculators been put into effect. 
But this had never been done, with 
the result that the estate roads and 
through roads, shopping centres and 
parks that had looked so inviting on 
the plans were conspicuous by their 
absence. Nor had it been possible to 
do very much in the way of essential 
services; this is easily understood, 
since, with an average rateable value 
of less than £5, the amount of money 
available to the authorities must have 
been severely limited. A few facts and 
figures will help to illustrate the 
position. 

There are seventy-five miles of 
grass track “roads” serving bunga- 
lows and chalets. 

Main water supply is available in 
built-up areas only; standpipes at the 
end of tracks, up to half a mile from a 
house, are the general rule elsewhere. 

Out ofa total of some 8,500 existing 
dwellings, over 6,000 are entirely un- 
sewered. 

Only 50 per cent of the development 
in the area has a supply of electricity. 
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Surface water sewerage is virtually 
non-existent, the old field ditches 
having to suffice. 

Nearly 1,300 acres of land are com- 
pletely waste, of which about 50 per 
cent have no known owners. 

The 8,500 dwellings existing are 
made up of 2,000 brick and tile to 
Housing Acts standard; 1,000. of 
light construction to the same stand- 
ard; 5,000 chalets or shacks; and 
500 derelict (though probably occu- 
pied). 

The average density in developed 
areas is six persons per acre. 


Local Authorities Move 


Such was the picture that unfolded 
itself to the inquiring eyes of the 
County Council and the Urban 
District Council when post-war plan- 
ning was initiated. Obviously such a 
state of affairs could not be ignored 
indefinitely; in fact the task almost 
amounted to a rural slum clearance 
scheme. The question was: how could 
the local authorities cope with it un- 
aided ? The passing of the New Towns 
Act of 1946 seemed to offer a timely 
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solution. Accordingly the County 
Council and the Urban District 
Council decided to approach the 
Minister. They were joined by the 
County Boroughs of East and West 
Ham, who regarded the area as a 
natural outlet for their own crowded 
inhabitants, large numbers of whom 
had already settled in it. At first the 
Minister demurred, but after receiv- 
ing a joint deputation from the four 
authorities, he was persuaded to 
agree to the proposal and the desig- 
nation order was made on 4 January 
1949. 

The task set the development 
corporation is therefore two-fold: to 
create a new town and all that that 
implies, and simultaneously to re- 
develop some 4,000 acres of sub- 
standard low density haphazard de- 
velopment. The problem becomes 
more formidable the more it is 
studied, and fortunate indeed are 
those planners who are given a 1,000 
acre stretch of open country with 
nothing more substantial than a 
shepherd’s hut to mar the blank 
spaciousness of their drawing board. 


A great deal of mixed development is remote from paved road access. There are seventy-five 


miles of grass tracks serving bungalows and chalets. 
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Ribbon development bordering a classified road 


Any solution which includes the 
wholesale demolition of sub-standard 
dwellings cannot be contemplated. 
However inadequate, every shack is 
somebody’s home, probably pur- 
chased freehold with hard-earned 
savings, and as often as not the area of 
land within the curtilage is sufficient 
to provide garden produce and to 
house poultry, rabbits, and even pigs. 
To evict the occupier and to re- 
accommodate him and his family ina 
corporation house, even on such 
favourable terms as the Act may per- 
mit, will probably cause not only 
hardship, but bitter feelings. The old 
must be absorbed into the new with 
the least detriment to the former and 
the greatest advantage to the latter. 

To date this is being achieved by a 
process of infilling, which means that 
new roads and houses are sited in and 
around existing development, leav- 
ing untouched bungalows and chal- 
ets, unless these can be acquired by 
agreement, but in some cases reduc- 
ing the size of the gardens. It may 
happen that some particular building 
stands in the line-of a road or of some 
essential development such as a 
school, and has to be acquired for 
demolition, but these cases are kept 
to the absolute minimum. Some- 





times existing buildings are included 
in plans for implementation later. 

There are, however, some areas 
where the existing ‘“‘grass track” road 
patterns, usually on a grid-iron plan, 
will have to be retained and in- 
corporated into new development be- 
cause existing dwellings are suffi- 
ciently substantial and numerous, 
and the essential services sufficiently 
installed to render a new lay-out 
grossly uneconomical. In these areas 
development can be assisted by the 
application of the Private Street 
Works Act by the local authority, and 
by the enterprise of private builders. 

Gradually compromise, negotia- 
tion, and common sense will provide 
the right answer. Meanwhile, in spite 
of difficulties and set-backs, good pro- 
gress is being made. Already the lot 
of many local inhabitants has been 
vastly improved with little or no 
sacrifice, and the incoming popula- 
tion is rapidly establishing itself in 
harmony with the old. No doubt 
there are many obstacles ahead, but, 
given good-will and a spirit of 
reasonableness, the corporation are 
confident that they will succeed in 
achieving their dual task to the 
mutual benefit of the immigrants and 
of the established community. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











The Big City’s Inheritance’ 


People forget. Worried about py- 
lons and wires across the country, 
they forget that farmers and farm- 
workers need power and light. Wor- 
ried about farmers and farmland, 
they forget about children in slums, 


bye law streets, and upper layers of 


flats. Worried about cement works 
and brickyards, they forget that they 
themselves are not living in dwellings 
made of sugar-candy. 

In a timely article in the Daily 
Telegraph (21 August) Mr Reginald 
Stamp, chairman of the LCC Hous- 
ing Committee, reminds us of some 
basic facts of the London situation. 
“The jumble of houses mixed up with 
uncontrolled industrial development, 
the narrow streets and alleys, houses 
crowded together, building on to 
existing structures, back-yard indus- 
tries, and in most parts every open 
space covered with buildings—this 
was our inheritance.” 

There are now, he tells us, 163,885 
cases on the LCC housing list, 57,386 
of them very urgent, and another 
69,521 urgent. Though the LCC has 
been building 10,000 dwellings a 
year, the waiting list has increased. 
London is still a magnet. To de- 
magnetize it, industry must be trans- 
ferred, as well as people, to new 
towns and expanded country towns. 
The plan is for 311,000 persons to 
leave London in twenty years. 


Limits to London’s Capacity 


Thisoutwardmovement, MrStamp 
makes clear, is not an alternative to 
rehousing people inside London. It is 
a necessary part of rehousing. The 
London plan is not wasteful of land 


already built up. It provides for the 
full use of all existing derelict and 
bombed sites. It also provides for re- 
building inside London at the high- 
est advisable density. Too high a 
density to be acceptable to future 
Londoners, in our view (see the 
TCPA evidence at the London plan 
inquiry); but let this pass for the 
moment. Our view only adds to the 
force of Mr Stamp’s argument for the 
utmost speed and energy in operating 
the plan for the dispersal of a con- 
siderable number of people and in- 
dustrial businesses to new towns and 
country towns. We are glad to learn 
from him that many towns are willing 
to join with the LCC in using the 
Town Development Act 1952 for this 
purpose, and that there is ample 
evidence of the willingness of suffici- 
ent industries and people to move 
out. 

This is one of the most imaginative 
enterprises in the history of local 
government, and we—who cannot 
forget the children in slums and bye 
law streets and flats—must from the 
bottom of our hearts wish it success. 


The Agricultural Resistance 


We do not forget agriculture; nor 
does Mr Stamp in his well-balanced 
article. ““The whole emphasis in 
acquiring sites,” he says, “‘is to use as 
little good agricultural land as pos- 
sible;”’ and he names the Ministry of 
Agriculture as “‘a wise watchdog for 
the nation”. The wisdom of the 
national watchdog would however, 
we suggest, be better trusted if he 
were not flanked by a pack of fierce 
hounds maintained by the farming 
interests. That it is a personal mis- 
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fortune when a farmer is displaced 
unwillingly by the necessary process 
of urban expansion, any decent per- 
son can see. In past days, before 
planning, this could have happened 
to any tenant farmer anywhere when 
a landowner accepted a tempting bid 
for his land from a builder. ‘Town and 
country planning, which has, by 
restricting the areas of possible de- 
velopment, immensely increased the 
security of tenure of all but 1 or 2 per 
cent of the total area of farmland, 
has substituted the test of public 
interest for that of market price in the 
choice of the relatively small area re- 
quired for building, and compulsory 
purchase has become the rule rather 
than the exception. Hence nearly 
every acquisition now takes place ina 
glare of public light, and the tenant 
farmer is in as good a position as the 
landowner to put forward his case for 
being left alone. 

It is of great public importance 
that, in the choice of land for de- 
velopment, economy in building cost, 
convenience of access, and relative 
fertility of soils shall all be taken into 
account, and that the permanent 
rural pattern towards which the plans 
are working shall either preserve or 
create satisfactory farm units. But 
this balancing of the interests and re- 
quirements and cost factors must 
always be a difficult and complex 
process. The result is likely to be 
seriously distorted if every proposal 
for development is made the subject 
of intense lobbying by business inter- 
ests and counter-propaganda on be- 
half of humane or amenity interests. 


Wanted: A Planning Authority 


For many reasons, including the 
agricultural reason, we have had to 
abandon the land market as a means 
of deciding what is the best use for 
every piece of land. Yet within its 
limits that was a valuable test. We 
shall not be much better off if we 
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merely substitute for the highest pri- 
vate bidder the group interest that is 
prepared to spend the most on press 
propaganda, parliamentary agents, 
and expert advocates at public in- 
quiries. 

What is the alternative? A Minis- 
try that not only is, but can be seen to 
be, independent of sectional interests 
yet careful to consider them all, 
should be made responsible for de- 
ciding on all conflicting claims for the 
use of land, subject only to decisions 
of the Government as a whole. We 
think this task is of the first national 
importance, and therefore warrants a 
specific land-use planning ministry; 
but whether this is attainable or not, 
we think it incontestable that the 
function should be clearly disen- 
tangled from responsibility for any 
particular class of land uses. And the 
administrative personnel of this de- 
partment should not figure in the eyes 
of the naturally suspicious public as 
specialized technicians (with rows of 
letters after their names to confirm 
the suspicions), but should be, and 
seem to be, broadly educated per- 
sons with a fair idea of the social and 
economic set-up of the world and the 
motive forces at present producing 
changes in it. That they must also 
have much specialized knowledge is 
true. And the combination is not 
easy to recruit. To meet the require- 
ments of modern land-use planning 
calls for a high-level department 
staffed by high-grade persons whose 
judgement will be accepted by the 
public as having been arrived at after 
a very careful weighing of the real 
merits of all the considerations put 
forward, in the light of clearly stated 
principles of national policy and in 
conformity with well-thought-out de- 
velopment standards. 

We do believe that the adininis- 
trative system has on the whole, over 
the last ten years, moved towards 
this ideal conception; but it is still too 
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‘*They wanted to erect a factory, but fortunately Vicar got his own way” 


far short of it and therefore lacking in 
the confidence of the public. Our own 
confidence has been much shaken by 
the inability of the Ministry to take a 
stand against the minority pressure 
groups that have been clamouring 
for higher housing densities. By the 
nature of the case, the people on 
housing waiting lists cannot easily be 
organized into pressure groups for 
firm density standards. But no one 
who knows the urban people of this 
country can doubt for a moment that, 
if they understood density formula, 
they would be against the recent 
actions of the Ministry in this matter. 
The decisions are not at present going 
on the merits of the argument, or on 
the good of the greatest number. They 
are distorted by organized pressure. 


“Coals in the Bath” 
When the first serious efforts were 


made to bring to the masses the ad- 
vantages of modern house design and 
sanitary fittings, opponents of reform 
often resorted to the argument that 
the people of the slums did not want 
such frills. They loved to be crowded 
together in friendly huddles, and if 
you gave them baths they only used 
them to keep coals in. It is both 
amusing and disquieting to see the 
same old attitude coming up again in 
planning policy discussions. If you 
give people gardens, the story now 
runs, they will just let them run to 
waste; if you give them fresh air, they 
will shiver in a “‘draughty prairie’, 
and if you give them privacy in their 
homes they will feel lonely and 
miserable. 

All these things may be true (as the 
coals-in-the-bath story was true) ofan 
insignificant minority, conditioned 
to depraved tastes by generations of 
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bad conditions. But as generaliza- 
tions they are a libel on the working 
people of our towns, whose healthy 
desires and ambitions are well shown 
by the actions of the more fortunate 
and better paid of them as soon as the 
opportunity to move to more spacious 
quarters occurs. We do not think they 
expect, nor do we claim for them, the 
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luxurious spaciousness of a typical 
inter-war middle-class suburb, in 
which some houses have half-acres 
and acres, and many are at six and 
four to the acre. But a density of 
twelve houses or so to the acre does 
not allow of large gardens. It only 
permits of a garden of about half 
the size of a small (ten-rod) allotment. 


SOCIAL FACILITIES IN NEW TOWNS 
MINISTERIAL ATTITUDE 


In our August issue we reported a 
preliminary conference at the Plan- 
ning Centre on 20 June, when a reso- 
lution was passed pressing on the 
Government the urgent necessity of 
providing adequate facilities for social 
and community activities and recrea- 
tion in the new towns, and suggesting 
as a method the making of grants of 
75 per cent under the Physical Train- 
ing and Recreation Act 1937, and 
permitting development corpora- 
tions to use this Act without having to 
show a financial return on that part 
of their expenditure. 

Mr Thornton-Kemsley, MP, fol- 
lowed this up in his speech in the New 
Towns Bill debate by asking the 
Minister to consider this idea. He 
now sends us a letter from Mr 
Marples’ Private Secretary, dated 
20 August, which after referring to 
that speech, goes on: 

“You can imagine that we our- 
selves have been most concerned to 
get all help possible from these 
statutes, and have had several dis- 
cussions with the Minister of Educa- 
tion, who has the responsibility of 
administering them. Unfortunately, 
the Government’s policy during the 
present period of financial stringency 
has had to be such that she has not 
sufficient capital investment or vote 
income to be able to pay the statutory 
grants under these Acts for commun- 
ity buildings. Consequently, it is 


difficult to expect either statutory 
authorities or voluntary associations 
to play their part in the absence of 
Exchequer aid. 

“As you know, we are very alive 
to the importance of preventing the 
new towns from becoming ‘deserts 
of houses’, and ensuring that they be- 
come towns in the full sense of the 
word. On the other hand, it was never 
intended that the corporations should 
take the place of the local authorities 
in the designated areas, and carry 
out functions properly the responsi- 
bility of the latter. We have, there- 
fore, at the moment the difficult task 
of ensuring that adequate facilities 
for community life are provided, and 
that there should not be an ‘improper’ 
charge (as we consider it) on the 
corporations, who do not collect the 
rate income from which these costs 
are usually met, with Exchequer 
assistance. 

“Until the Minister of Education 
is able to resume payment of the 
statutory grants under the Acts you 
mentioned, it is clear that there can 
be no satisfactory solution to the 
problem on the lines you suggest. 
Meanwhile, we are allowing the 
corporations in exceptionally difficult 
circumstances to make certain mini- 
mum provisions, and we shall cer- 
tainly not overlook the need to 
secure more general provisions as 
soon as practicable.” 
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MEN AND LANDSCAPES 


The Vice-President of the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
Wales comments on an article by J. D. U. Ward which appeared 


in our June issue. 


AVING READ and enjoyed Mr 
H Ward’s urbane and _ subtle 
arguments in defence of 
change, I am embarrassed to recog- 
nize myself as one of his obstructive 
conservative ‘“‘nay-sayers’”’ suffering 
from a “decline of vigour and 
vitality and the hardening of arter- 
ies” that, it seems, causes one to have 
“‘a predisposition against change”’ in 
the countryside that he so well 
describes. 
If he will permit an abominable 
no-man to retort with a few bleats 


by CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


from Snowdonia (even after con- 
fessing to being a septuagenarian and 
a ring-leader in the local fight against 
hydro-electrification) I think I would 
say this. 

Most of what he writes is sound 
philosophical good sense and his per- 
fectly good points are made with 
winning elegance, but does he not 
appreciate that you can oppose a 
proposal not necessarily because you 
are against something being done, 
but because you think there is, or 
may be, some better way of doing it? 


Beauty is marred when it is too easily accessible; motor coaches in the Cheddar Gorge 
Jack Scheerboom 
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Time and time again constructive 
opposition of this sort has resulted in 
projects thought to be in the public 
interest or to somebody’s advantage 
being abandoned as of doubtful 
value or as unduly destructive of 
some other good. 

Are we not in this somewhat 
analogous to Her Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion, one of whose functions is so to 
criticize, object, and amend that what 
is ultimately done is well done, or at 
any rate usually better done than had 
else been probable ? I would also sug- 
gest that Mr Ward’s view is perhaps 
a little over-innocently functional, 
for though utility can undoubtedly 
be a quite hopeful basis for beauty, it 
by no means guarantees it, as many 
once fervid functionalists now sorrow- 
fully admit. Indeed the essential and 
distinctive contribution of the archi- 
tect is surely the due satisfaction of 
practical needs with grace, a state only 
to be attained by sensitive manipula- 
tion save through some rare and 
happy accident. 

One might justly say, I think, that 
it is for the architect to give civil 
answers to plain questions. For, fail- 
ing the beneficent intervention of 
one fitted, trained, and accustomed to 
solve questions where aesthetics are, 
or should be, involved, we shall con- 
tinue to get the dusty half-answers 
that are so confidently given by the 
purely practical, the merely mechan- 
ically functional. Certainly the an- 
swers can be many and various, and 
yet all more or less reasonable; the 
correct’, most apt, and acceptable 
response depending however om time 
and place, and indeed on current 
fashion, for, as Mr Ward says, our 
sense of beauty is, of course, sub- 
jective, though I would qualify that 
partial truth far more than he does. 

I would say that though there may 
be no absolutes in this field, yet there 
is an intrinsic beauty to be appre- 
hended instinctively by those blessed 
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with certain perceptions, who how- 
ever, I will agree, are few. But quite 
apart from the large and abiding 
question of the existence, meaning, 
and apprehension of that “strange 
necessity” beauty—may I say a word 
about the democracy which Mr 
Ward appears to think commonly 
exercises its mob power to howl down 
intelligent innovation ? 

If only he knew the desperate job 
it is to goad it into protesting against 
anything whatsoever, however hor- 
rible! For the most part it seems to 
approve of, or at any rate to acqui- 
esce in, almost any project, in the 
naive belief that change of any sort 
means progress and that the more 
violent, large-scale, and spectacular 
it is, the better. 

Thus, too often, do big business 
and speculators get away with their 
monstrous doings—at least until the 
real results begin to be apparent. I 
have this.very day returned from the 
mountains of Wicklow where, after 
dutifully visiting some of the more 
celebrated “‘beauty spots” at some 
expense of spirit and reluctantly 
agreeing that it was probably right 
that they should: be sacrificed to 
trampling, thirsty, and litter-shed- 
ding thousands, I was privately con- 
ducted to a lost and lonely little 
valley. A world to itself, enclosed by 
crags and ancient hanging woods, 
with sounding cascades feeding a 
lake with a silver strand fringing an 
emerald meadow. An elegant little 
eighteenth century mansion looks 
down a glade past a pillared temple 
to the dark mirror of the lake. 

The scale is delicately small, the 
detail exquisite, the whole ethos of 
the place one of remote enchantment. 
But in the interests of tourism, severe 
official pressure is now being brought 
to bear on the conscientious but per- 
plexed owner to open up this dream- 
ing solitude to the coach-borne 
multitude—meaning widened roads 
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, Jack Scheerboom 


Clovelly, N. Devon. In the interests of tourism many famous beauty spots have been “sacri- 
ficed to trampling, thirsty, and litter-shedding thousands’. 


and parking places with their inci- 
dental tree-fellings and excavations, 
refreshment rooms, conveniences, lit- 
ter bins, and notices. 

What, I was asked, was the right 
response to this pressure by a good 
citizen who realized as well as I that 
here was fairy gold indeed that would 
surely vanish the instant that clumsy 
dollar-seeking fingers clutched at it? 

Democrat as I am, in this particu- 
lar case I stood unashamedly with the 
mountains against mankind (if you 
like to put it so), with solitude against 
the multitude, with the past and the 
present against any change. 

So, I believe, would Mr Ward; and 
though we would doubtless agree 
that Ruskin wrote a good deal of 
lovely nonsense, I think he would also 
feel with me that his values were 
sometimes truer than those com- 
monly accepted—either a century 
ago or now. For example: 

“There was a rocky valley be- 


tween Buxton and Bakewell once 
upon a time, divine as the vale of 
Tempe; you might have seen the 
gods there morning and evening— 
Apollo and all the sweet Muses of 
the Light, walking in fair pro- 
cession on the lawns of it, and to 
and fro among the pinnacles of its 
crags. You cared neither for gods 
nor grass but for cash (which you 
did not know the way to get). You 
thought you could get it by what 
The Times calls ‘Railroad Enter- 
prise’. You enterprised a railroad 
through the valley, you blasted 
its rocks away, heaped thousands 
of tons of shale into its lovely 
stream. The valley is gone and the 
gods with it; and now every fool 
in Buxton can be at Bakewell in 
half an hour and every fool in 
Bakewell in Buxton; which you 
think a lucrative process of ex- 
change, you Fools, everywhere!” 

That—unfashionably—recurred 
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to me in that other valley of which I 
have guardedly spoken. I would 
have it still dreaming unravished 
through the seasons, the spell of per- 
fection unbroken, its spirit preserved, 
even if but a hundred see it, instead of 
a hundred thousand. 

Or are we inevitably doomed to de- 
flower rare beauty everywhere in 
making it too easily accessible? Is it 
our fate that our vaunted victory over 
nature shall become a massacre and 
we a race of mechanized men in a 
macadamized world ? 

I am, of course, thinking of 
Western Europe and especially of 
Britain, where the hand of man is, as 
Mr Ward suggests, almost every- 
where apparent. Surely we still need 
a few retreats where it is not—just 
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as surely as vast areas of the rest of 
the world ache even for that very 
humanizing that would give their 
present wearisome barrenness due 
point and variety—prosperity quite 
apart. Our civilization is too centri- 
petal—we have glutted, gorged, and 
congested ourselves with that for 
which more than half our world— 
the East particularly—is starving. 

Once upon a time, that went for 
our own country too. But we have 
had it, long since and to excess. Let 
our admirable pioneering, construct- 
ive and manipulative zeal now be dis- 
played where it is most sorely needed, 
not in still further complicating the 
tangle that enmeshes us, which in- 
deed we must somehow, and soon, 
unsnarl, or be throttled. 


Tree History 


It was in 1753, exactly 200 years 
ago, that the beautiful Sophora japonica 
was first introduced from China. 
The photograph shows the oldest 
specimen in England, at Kew. 

The species is not rare in public 
parks but people little interested in 
trees commonly mistake Sophora ja- 
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ponica for Robinia pseudacacia, the false 
acacia or locust tree. Not far from this 
veteran is a locust tree planted in 
1762, the year of William Cobbett’s 
birth. Many people credit Cobbett 
with its introduction. He certainly 
popularized it, but introduction was 
probably before 1650. 
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COMPENSATION AND BETTERMENT 


Previous articles on this important subject have been by C. N. 
Thornton-Kemsley, MP (May 1951), Derek Walker-Smith, 
MP, (Sept. 1951), Dr C. S. Orwin (May 1953), and Desmond 


Donnelly, MP ( July 1953). 


the problem of compensation and 

betterment to its simple propor- 
tions. I believe it only ceases to be a 
simple problem when you get into 
the technical details of application. 

The differences of opinion on this 
problem stem to a great extent not 
from the technical difficulties of ap- 
plication but from the political ap- 
proach of the particular person. It 
is essential before approaching it to 
decide whether you believe that the 
efforts of private developers are a 
good thing to encourage, or whether, 
on the contrary, you hold that public 
enterprise could do better alone. 
Some persons, I believe, even hold 
the view not only that the develop- 
ment of land by private persons is 
unnecessary but that it is somehow 
improper on moral grounds. 

Of course, if it is improper for 
private persons to operate develop- 
ment, or alternatively if unaided pub- 
lic enterprise could do it just as well, 
then the sooner private enterprise in 
development is taxed out of exist- 
ence or strait-jacketed in some other 
way the better it will be for the com- 
munity. Seldom has anyone had the 
courage to go so far as to suggest that. 
But it seems to me that only too many 
would be content to niggle away the 
freedom of enterprise by gradual and 
apparently innocuous tax proposals, 
such as the Lloyd George land taxes. 


I MY view it is important to reduce 


Development C harges Discouraging 


The 100 per cent development 
charge under the Town and Country 


by J. D. TRUSTRAM EVE 


Planning Act 1947 had a damaging 
effect upon private development 
simply because it aimed to remove 
virtually all the profit of the develop- 
ment of land, leaving only the profit 
from building as a would-be incen- 
tive. It was for that reason that 
practical persons of many political 
opinions were in favour of the aboli- 
tion of the development charge. 

The Uthwatt proposals for the 
compulsory acquisition of develop- 
ment rights, which were to apply only 
to land outside built-up areas, would 
have had much the same effect as the 
development charge of the 1947 Act; 
for the scheme was that the central 
authority already owning the de- 
velopment rights should acquire the 
land when development was con- 
templated, and lease it together with 
the development rights back to the 
developer. To the extent that the 
lease contained terms closely related 
to the full value of the rights, the 
effect would, I submit, have been 
much the same as a charge under the 
1947 Act at a figure approximating 
to the development value. 


Nationalization of Rented Farms 
Nationalization of the land has for 
generations been advocated as the 
panacea for different ills, including 
compensation and betterment. Mr 
Desmond Donnelly, MP, in his able 
article put it forward, rather half- 
heartedly I thought, as the last hope 
of solving this problem. He links 
it to a recent proposal to nationalize 
rented farms for which, even in the 
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agricultural context, it may perhaps 
be difficult to make a case (and cer- 
tainly not, in my opinion, on the 
grounds of need for increased capital 
credit for farms). But in the com- 
pensation and betterment context I 
cannot see a sufficient likelihood of 
rented farms being found just where 
the development problems arise to 
justify their nationalization. 

With respect, he is also wrong in 
suggesting such a complete link up 
between nationalization of the land 
and the Uthwatt proposals for the 
ownership of development values; for 
contrary to what he says, the latter 
were to apply only to land outside 
built-up areas and then only when the 
land was developed. 


Nationalization Irrelevant to 
Problem 


The nationalization of land could, 
it seems to me, take one of two forms: 
(1) ownership by the State of all land 

with all buildings and develop- 
ment; or 

(2) ownership by the State of the 
land but not the buildings and 
development. 

In the first form the State might: 

(a) let the properties on short terms 
of two, three, or five years only; 
or 

(b) let on long leases of say twenty to 
forty years. 

In case (a) virtually all compensation 
and betterment would fall upon the 
State, but the administrative machin- 
ery would be appalling and the in- 
security of businesses on short terms 
disadvantageous. In case (b) the ad- 
ministrative machinery might be less 
cumbersome (though still pretty ap- 
palling) but compensation and better- 
ment problems would still remain in 
respect of the lessees. 

In the second form, which I sup- 
pose is the one which has been gener- 
ally in nationalizers’ minds, the com- 
pensation-betterment problem would 
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be merely converted from a freehold 
to a leasehold problem; for presum- 
ably long leases of ninety-nine years 
would be necessary. 

Nationalization could be no cure 
for compensation and _ betterment 
problems unless all interests in land 
and buildings were transferred to 
the State lock, stock and _ barrel. 
The administrative difficulties alone 
would kill such a project. Thedevelop- 
ment charge provisions of the 1947 
Act were the most effective nationali- 
zation scheme yet propounded for 
compensation and betterment pur- 
poses since they nationalized only 
those interests in land affected by 
development at the time that that 
development took place; and yet they 
failed. It is certain that no other 
nationalization scheme could suc- 
ceed. 


Danger of Checking Enterprises 


I propose to address myself, there- 
fore, only to those who believe as I do 
that good development can only con- 
tinue if private persons and private 
companies take the major share in 
that development, leaving public 
enterprise to make its valuable con- 
tribution towards development in 
spheres where it best operates. 

It is frequently argued that the 
compensation arrangements for own- 
ers who are deprived of their property 
for public purposes or upon whom 
planning restrictions are properly 
placed should only be such as to pre- 
vent “hardship” resulting to such 
owners. There is little doubt that if 
legislation caused a large aggregate 
of hardship to owners all over the 
country, the moral issues would be 
such as to have a deleterious effect 
upon development. But apart from 
such widespread hardship it is not, 
I submit, mere hardship to owners 
that is the important consideration in 
deciding how much, when, and under 
what circumstances compensation 
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should be paid for acquisition and 
planning restrictions. What matters 
is that the machine of private de- 
velopment should run vigorously and 
smoothly. And the most important 
component of this machine is the 
property market for development. 


Probabilities and Value 


A developer needs to weigh up the 
probability of development being 
attracted to a particular piece of land 
in a particular form; then he weighs 
up, less certainly perhaps, the time- 
lag before which the development is 
likely to be profitable; then he pays 
his price accordingly. In these modern 
days he also has to speculate on 
whether the planning authorities 
would allow such a development at 
such a time. In many cases of near- 
ripe land he can ascertain this fact 
with some certainty, but many 
transactions in land take place long 
before the near-ripe stage and in my 
opinion rightly so. For example, if 
an estate is being broken up on the 
death of the owner, it is frequently in 
the interests of the community that 
land which might one day come in for 
development should be in the hands 
of enterprising persons who are able 
to foresee better than other people 
how and when that development can 
be achieved. All these uncertainties 
are, within limits, proper ones to ex- 
pect an enterprising private de- 
veloper to face; but it is when such 
uncertainties get beyond a point that 
they begin to clog the machine of 
development. 


Compensation for Unexpected Acts 


It will be within the experience of 
most of us that properties are fre- 
quently acquired at short notice by 
public authorities, sometimes quite 
unexpectedly; also that planning 
authorities for proper reasons have 
to change their minds at short notice. 
There is under the 1947 Act, I need 
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hardly remind readers of this journal, 
a provision for the revocation of 
planning permissions already given 
and other provisions for their modifi- 
cation. 

In order that the development 
machinery should work as smoothly 
and with as few uncertainties as pos- 
sible it is essential that unexpected 
acquisitions by public authorities, 
unexpected revocations and modifi- 
cations of planning decisions already 
given, and unexpected changes of 
mind of planning authorities before 
planning permission is given should 
be under-written for the private de- 
veloper in the form of adequate com- 
pensation should these unexpected 
events happen. The difficulty of 
differentiating between the unex- 
pected and the expected would re- 
quire to be carefully thought out 
when drawing up any code of com- 
pensation. 


Market Value the Only Standard 


The compensation problem can 
only be adequately settled if persons 
are made to see that compensation 
must not fall short of the reasonable 
loss to the developer. This over many 
years has been measured against the 
market value of the property. No 
other measure of compensation meets 
the owner’s loss. To give an example: 
if a purchaser of industrial land pays 
£800 an acre for it, having made up 
his mind that he can attract industrial 
firms within a measurable time and 
having made all reasonable inquiries 
as to the probability of being granted 
planning permission; then if some ten 
years later, the land having increased 
to £1,000 an acre, the planning 
authorities for a good reason change 
their mind and decide that the land 
should remain an open space, or 
alternatively scme authority requires 
it for a public purpose, then the loss to 
that man is £1,000 an acre and that is 
the sum he should receive. 
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Those who deny the right of 
private individuals to make profit out 
of the land would not, of course, go 
beyond £800 an acre, but this begs 
the whole principle on which I 
am proceeding, namely that private 
enterprise is a good thing in develop- 
ment of land and, if so, the specula- 
tion in such land should be ade- 
quately rewarded; profit in land is 
therefore I submit essential. 


Morality of Pocketing Increment 


May I now touch on the thorny 
subject of whether it is immoral for an 
owner of land to put unearned incre- 
ment into his pocket ? I hold the view 
that it is not immoral, and the only 
question therefore is: Is it expedient ? 
I say that it is expedient because with- 
out such unearned increment private 
enterprise in development would 
cease. But who can say how much of 
the increment in value in different 
parts of the country is unearned and 
how much of it earned? Valuers 
know that there is a variety of reasons 
why land goes up and they have long 
ago given up trying to analyse the 
causes into different categories. If it 
were otherwise this compensation 
and betterment problem might be 
more simple to solve. Valuers also 
know how often land has to be sold at 
lower prices than those at which it 
was bought, and these losses do and 
should fall upon the owners. 

It is easy to argue, if you are so in- 
clined politically, that all increases 
in value of land are due to the pres- 
sure of the community. There is I 
suppose some truth in this as an over- 
all statement. If there were no people 
in the island the land might be worth 
nil, and the more people there are the 
higher is the value of the land; but 
this is not very interesting to the 
owner of a particular piece of land 
who, by developing the neighbour- 
hood with roads and sewers and per- 
haps spending large sums on pub- 
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licity, has, by his skill and foresight, 
attracted population to that particu- 
lar piece of land. It is this enterprise 
that, if properly treated by the 
planner, is in my opinion of such 
benefit to the community and should 
be rewarded. But it is impossible to 
avoid in the process of rewarding 
such enterprise paying also some un- 
earned increment to some owners. 

I would say to those persons who 
feel strongly about this, that they 
should either abandon any attempt to 
reward private enterprise by doing 
away with it, or else put their pre- 
judices to sleep and allow owners to 
make profits out of land whether 
earned or unearned. 


Betterment Tax is Necessary 


This brings me to betterment. I am 
one of the few people who believe 
that a scheme could be devised under 
which a degree of betterment could 
be isolated from the general increase 
in value of property. I believe that 
under the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act of 1932 it would have been 
possible, if the Act had been properly 
administered, to assess betterment 
upon the approval of planning 
schemes under that Act. Very few 
schemes were in fact approved and 
therefore very little experience was 
obtained under the Act. Moreover, 
there were, quite properly, provisions 
for postponement of the payment of 
betterment until the cash increment 
was actually received by the owner. 
But I do not press my point of view 
because of the small minority in 
which I find myself upon it. Let us 
assume, therefore, that it is impos- 
sible to tax betterment in its true 
form by sorting out the increases in 
value between those which are pure 
betterment and those which are not. 
In that case the only alternatives are: 
(a) to raise money by some kind of 

betterment tax in order to salve 
the conscience of those who think 
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that some contribution should be 
made by owners towards com- 
pensation paid out to them and to 
assuage the thirst of the Treasury 
for some balancing item to set 
off against compensation pay- 
ments. 

to give up the attempt to collect 
betterment at all. 

I do not myself believe that the 
public conscience can be quieted or 
the Treasury’s thirst assuaged, and 
therefore it would seem to be im- 
possible in this country at the present 
time to forgo all forms of betterment. 
Some form of tax, I would suggest, 
should therefore be introduced to 
produce a small fund, which could 
be called a Betterment Fund. But 
there should be no pretence that it is 
directly related to any form of real 
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betterment; for such relationship is 
widely held to be impossible upon 
technical grounds. Nor I submit 
should it be only upon sites, for build- 
ings and development are subject 
to compensation and betterment as 
well. 

The Government White Paper on 
this subject does not deal with better- 
ment at all, but one feels that there 
are, perhaps, going to be second 
thoughts about it. Incidentally the 
proposed arrangements for payment 
of compensation in that White 
Paper seem to me, as will I hope be 
clear from this article, wholly in- 
adequate to meet the true purposes of 
compensation, namely to allow the 
wheels of development to turn as 
smoothly as possible, leaving aside all 
questions of hardship to owners. 


Land Values: The Planner’s Interest 
An Editorial Note 


We are glad to publish the fore- 
going contribution by Mr Trustram 
Eve on a very important question. 
But to avoid any misunderstanding, 
we must make it clear that neither 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING nor, we 
believe, any of its recent contributors 
has approached the compensation- 
betterment question from a party- 
political standpoint. The primary 
approach in articles we have pub- 
lished has been that of town and 
country planning policy. 

Surely the basic problem is to en- 
able planning authorities: (a) to 
prevent building on green belts and 
farmland “ripe for development’, 
wherever that prevention is in the 
public interest, without robbing own- 
ers of their market values; and (4) to 
reduce density in congested cities, 
or change uses there by zoning, 
again without robbing owners of their 
market values. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING is 
particularly concerned for both these 
purposes, because they are essential 
to a policy of dispersing some in- 
dustry, business, and people from 
congested places without simply send- 
ing them to suburbs that creep 
further into green belts. 

Clearly, considerable sums of com- 
pensation must be needed to meet the 
proper claims of owners of green- 
belt land having development value, 
and of owners of factories and busi- 
ness premises re-zoned, or vacated, 
and not to be re-used for the same 
purposes. Local authorities would 
generally not be able, and often not 
be willing, to pay much of this com- 
pensation. 

It is common ground, therefore, to 
most people who have discussed this 
subject, including the Uthwatt Com- 
mittee and the authors of the White 
Papers, that national funds must be 
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available for compensation. Most 
such people, also, have thought that 
national compensation paid ought, 
in consequence, to be at least partially 
balanced by the collection of “‘better- 
ment” in some form from owners 
whose property values increase, either 
by reason of planning decisions or 
merely over time. But planners 
generally, we think, have not been 
concerned about this as an expedient 
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of taxation or fiscal policy. What they 
are concerned about is simply that 
carefully considered restrictions on 
development and _ redevelopment 
known to be essential for good public 
reasons should not be thwarted by 
the inability of the planning authori- 
ties to pay fair compensation to 
owners for the loss to them that the 
restrictions must cause. Editor, 

TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, 


Building and Human Sacri ice 


Reports of the kidnapping of 
children in Accra are linked with the 
need of certain native “‘priests’’ for 
twenty-one young hearts and twenty- 
five mature hearts to propitiate a 
local god in whose territory a new 
port is to be built. This West African 
god seems to have a fairly modest 
appetite: when certain public build- 
ings were in course of construction 
at Singapore the coolie population 
was terrified by a rumour that g60 
human heads were needed to ensure 
safe completion—and the Govern- 
ment had thus far obtained only 480. 
A closely similar whisper in Shanghai 
at the time when the foundations of 
the cathedral were being laid re- 
sulted in a kind of unofficial curfew: 
many of the poorer and more ignor- 
ant Chinese were for weeks afraid to 
go out after nightfall and they were 
especially careful to venture nowhere 
near the cathedral compound. 

Comparable _misunderstandings 
(duly set forth in an accusing pro- 
clamation) about the white man’s 
ways were the cause of the massacre 
of French missionaries and other 
white people at Tientsin in 1870. 

Yet, when all is said and done, the 
fears which caused that crime were 
not so utterly ludicrous as they may 
now seem. Only ten years earlier, in 
1860, when the King of Burma was 
rebuilding Mandalay, fifty-three 
people were buried alive; three were 


put under each of the twelve gates, 
one under each of the palace gates, 
and four under the King’s throne. 
Moreover, in 1880, when the powers 
of the guardian spirits of the victims 
were supposed to have weakened, 
another twenty-five were sacrificed. 
(There were plans to use 600 but the 
king “made do” with twenty-five. 

What may be termed the back- 
ground idea (or should one write the 
ideology?) is widespread—from the 
South Sea Islands where a King of 
Fiji would launch a new war canoe 
over fifty bound men, serving as 
rollers, to South Africa, where ritual 
murders to obtain “‘medicine’’ occur 
to this day. Much nearer home (in 
Germany) many people retained 
similar beliefs as recently as 1843; it 
was then suggested that a new bridge 
to be built at Halle would not be safe 
unless a living child were immured in 
the basement under the piers. And it 
is of course a historical fact that on the 
island of Iona a monk, Oran by name, 
was buried alive under the foundation 
of St Columba’s new abbey—to 
propitiate the earth for the occupation 
of the site. 

So kidnapping for hearts in Africa, 
and such Asiatic fantasies as the need 
of children’s eyes for photography or 
their brains in the compounding of 
drugs, may justly be described as part 
of an old story—a true and terrible 
story. J. D. U. WARD 
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FOOD FROM AIRFIELDS 


Planning Commentary in the June issue referred to a statement by a 
correspondent in ‘‘The Times’ that the proper exploitation of 
airfields and playing fields for grass drying might add £373 
million a year to our home grown production of food stuffs. Although 
this has been refuted in the farming press, where it has been stated 


that such a figure would be four times the 1951 grass-drying pro- 
duction for the whole country, the following brief account by a 
spokesman of the Air Ministry will show what is being done to 


help in food production from airfield land. 


did not have paved runways 

the usual method of keeping 
the grass short was:by sheep grazing, 
generally by night. Gang mowing 
was done at some airfields but the 
grass clippings were not collected. 


Ba: THE war when airfields 


Grass drying under licence was 
first tried in 1934 and developed 
rapidly for a time, but with the 
machines and methods then em- 
ployed it was incompatible with the 
maintenance of the sward of an air- 
field in flying use. On the advice, 


Cutting and lifting the grass on an RAF airfield in southern England, by means of a tractor- 
drawn gang mower and leader with trailer 





Air Ministry Information Service 
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Air Ministry Information Service 


Feeding cut grass on to the conveyor at the drying plant of an RAF airfield 


therefore, of the Agricultural Re- 
search Council, all grass drying 
contracts were cancelled in 1939. 

However, with the construction of 
paved runways on many airfields the 
picture changed, and from 1941 on- 
wards station commanders were en- 
couraged to make land outside the 
actual flying operational areas avail- 
able to the War Agricultural Execu- 
tive Committee for agricultural use, 
including arable cultivation, either 
by farmers under licence or by 
directly employed labour. 

After the war had ended many air- 
fields were no longer required for 
flying and these were turned over to 
the Agricultural Executive Commit- 
tees for unrestricted agriculture, 
pending either derequisition back to 
their former owners or, in the case of 
airfields constructed on land belong- 
ing to a number of owners, purchase 


by the Air Ministry for transfer to the 
Agricultural Land Commission. 


Amount of Land Available 


Even so, the Air Ministry still 
holds 170,000 acres of land for air- 
fields which are either in active flying 
use, or held in reserve for future flying 
use, or in use for various non-flying 
purposes. This compares with about 
46,000 acres pre-war and over 
300,000 acres at the end of the war. 

Half of this area is of no use for 
agriculture, either because it is taken 
up by paved areas, buildings, and so 
on, or because it is unproductive 
ground, such as heath-land. 

All the unpaved parts of airfields 
held in reserve for future flying, and 
those used for non-flying purposes, 
are let to farmers for general agri- 
culture, usually on an agricultural 
tenancy, and are subject only to 
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THE TILES ARE 


MARLEY 
ANGLIA 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY GUARANTEES 











1. That Marley Tiles will not laminate or decay 
for 50 years. 


2. Free maintenance of roof tiling fixed by 
Marley Craftsmen for 10 years. 
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minor restrictions. Land outside the 
perimeter tracks of fully operational 
airfields is also licensed for general 
farming use, small, awkwardly- 
shaped areas not suitable for ordinary 
farming being reserved for cultiva- 
tion by the RAF. 


Methods of Cultivation 


Grass drying, resumed after the 
war with improved machinery and 
methods, has proved to be far and 
away the most suitable agricultural 
activity on airfields in full flying use. 
The landing ground is worked in 
compartments as directed by the air 
traffic controller, and the inconveni- 
ence to flying need be little or no 
more than that caused by ordinary 
airfield maintenance which has to be 
carried out in any case; and if, as 
the Air Ministry insist, the land is 
properly fertilized and the grass fre- 
quently cut, the sward does not suffer. 
This method of operation is now 
widely recognized as a certain way of 
obtaining a consistently high quality 
of dried grass. 

Arable cultivation of land within 
the perimeter tracks of airfields in full 
flying use, until recently prohibited, 
is now permitted in areas where it will 
not be hazardous to flying, but for 
many reasons it is seldom practicable 
either from the Service or the farmer’s 
point of view. During the past year all 
these active airfields have been ex- 
amined individually in conjunction 
with the Ministry of Agriculture with 
the intention of making more land 
available for arable farming, but this 
review has resulted in only a few 
hundred additional acres being given 
over to the plough. No appreciable 
increase can be expected in the 
future unless there is a radical change 
in the types of aircraft or in flying 
technique. 


Remaining Possibilities 
Every effort is therefore being 
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made to let for grass drying the re- 
maining 6,000 acres (mainly in East 
Anglia) which is considered suitable 
and is available for this purpose. In 
addition, wherever practicable, plots 
of land are being offered to grass-dry- 
ing contractors for growing lucerne 
as an aid to greater yield particularly 
in time of drought, but these are 
limited, as they may also be suitable, 
from the RAF’s point of view, for 
cereal crops. 

To provide the machinery and 
plant to cut and dry grass involves 
considerable capital outlay. More- 
over, these residual areas cannot be 
accounted especially attractive be- 
cause they are mainly situated in the 
drier eastern district of England and 
operators are at present loath to take 
up new commitments because of the 
present uncertain state of the feeding 
stuffs market. 

From the foregoing it is evident 
that arable cultivation on airfields 
is already near the limit; but there is 
some scope for the extension of grass 
farming. 


Spare-time Gardening Productive 
The purpose of unit farms and 


gardens on RAF stations which are ° 


worked by service men and women in 
their spare time is to make RAF units 
self-supporting in vegetables. Despite 
the drawbacks arising from frequent 
changes in personnel and in the 
movements of whole units from one 
station to another, the production of 
vegetables, pigs, and poultry has 
reached imposing proportions, val- 
ued at £400,000 last year. 





Morning Coffee, Luncheon, and 
Afternoon Tea can now be 
obtained in the 


TCPA MEMBERS’ CLUB 
at the Association Headquarters 
28 King St, Covent Gdn, W.C.2 
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TREES FOR TOWNS: II 


Hornbeam (carpinus betulus) is a native British tree of the 


natural order Cupuliferai. Its many destrable characteristics and 


long use in this country have given it a pride of place amongst 


British forest trees. 


ORNBEAM isa pleasing tree when 
H allowed to reach full maturity 

in its natural form, but owing 
to its powers of endurance it has been 
used chiefly as a fuel producer and as 
wind shelter. Owing toitscomparative 
scarcity, relatively small size and great 
hardness, there are few purposes for 
which the wood is used. The most im- 
portant outlet is for the manufacture 
of cogs and other small articles. The 
timber is strong and tough, superior 
in practically all mechanical proper- 
ties to oak. Unseasoned, its toughness 
is greater even than that of ash. 
Hornbeam is not very resistant to 
fungal attack but insect damage is in- 
frequent. 

Growth of hornbeam is rather slow; 
approximately 10 feet in ten years, 
and 60 feet in one hundred years. Its 
average maximum height is about 
60 feet, but 80-foot specimens are 
not uncommon. The tree presents a 
roughly semi-circular outline when 
mature and has an overall spread of 
some 50 to 60 feet, although in larger 
specimens this figure is exceeded. 

Young trees resemble in general 
appearance the beech, and although 
the leaf also at first sight is similar to 
beech the trees are not related and 
should not be confused. 

The low-branching character of 
the tree, its abundant branches, and 
dense foliage render it especially 
suitable as a windscreen. 

It is also suitable for planting in 
association with general building de- 
velopment where adequate space can 


by RONALD MORLING 


be made available and is well suited 
as a specimen tree. Along country 
roads, on village greens, on commons 
and in parks the tree is ideal. 





Tolerant of a wide range of soils, 
the hornbeam is at its best on well- 
drained silt or gravel overlaying 
heavier subsoil and is satisfactory on 
clay soil but not on chalk. It will bear 
intense shade, thriving under other 
trees, will grow near the sea, and is 
very hardy against both frosts and 
wind. Like the beech, clipped hedges 
retain their russet-brown leaves dur- 
ing the winter. 

Transplanting may safely take 
place, under favourable conditions, 
up to 10 or 12 feet in height, from 
November to March. 

The hornbeam offers variety of 
form and colour and may be used to 
good advantage in providing the de- 
sired punctuation to either urban or 
rural scene in most parts of the 
country. 
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TCPA National Conference 1953 
at County Hall, London, SE1 


THURSDAY, 19 NOVEMBER 
and FRIDAY, 20 NOVEMBER 


FINANCIAL 
PROVISIONS OF PLANNING 


Planning and £. s. d. 
Compensation and Betterment 
Problems of Industrial Evacuation 
Effect of Housing Subsidies 


Conference sessions will be opened by the Right Hon. Harold 
Macmillan, MP, Minister of Housing and Local Government, 
and the Right Hon. Aneurin Bevan, MP. Speakers include: 
Desmond Heap, George S. Lindgren, MP, J. MacColl, MP, 
Right Hon. Lord Silkin, B. J. Collins, D. Walker-Smith, MP, 
Sir Howard Roberts, Lady Pepler, LCC, Dame Evelyn Sharp, 
F. J. Osborn, John Laing, and Henry Brooke, MP. 


Tickets: Members 2\s., Non-Members 25s. 


* 


Full programme now available from Conference Secretary, 
TCPA, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, WC2 
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STUDIES OF BRITISH BEECHWOODS. 
By 7. M. B. Brown, Bulletin No. 20. 
HMSO, 12s. 6d. 

The Forestry Commission, whose 
plantings of beech have been in- 
creasing till they are now at the rate 
of about 7 million trees a year, has 
recently published this bulletin by its 
ecologist. Though beech is numbered 
among the best-loved of all tree 
species—it is not merely “‘a forester’s 
tree’’—this excellent bulletin is prob- 
ably too technical to have a wide or 
general appeal: it is more for readers 
having some background knowledge 
of soils and plant life, and most par- 
ticularly for anyone seriously con- 
cerned with the establishment and 
maintenance of beechwoods. The 
title, by the way, is over-modest, for 
the “Studies” amount to a com- 
prehensive survey of beech all over 
Great Britain, with some comparisons 
with German experience and rates of 
growth on the Continent, and a col- 
lation of most of what is known about 
the history and behaviour of beech in 
this country, with one or two minor 
omissions in the category of silvi- 
cultural operations such as thinning. 

A number of long-held ideas are 
shown to be ill founded. Though 
most of the fastest growth records 
and the finest trees may seem to come 
from chalk and limestone, beech 
thrives on other soils, and even on 
rather acid sites, as is shown by 
records from Chagford in Devon to 
Foulis Castle in Ross and Cromarty— 
where there is a stand with a mean 
height of 100 feet. Beech withstands 
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exposure well, and though it may not 
be the “indicated”’ species for the 
highest altitude planting, yet refer- 
ences are made to beech at 1,300 feet 
in Aberdeenshire and 1,600 feet in 
the Pennines. But beech (at least 
pure beech) is not quite the wonder- 
ful soil-improver and natural re- 
generator that it is supposed to be: 
the dense shade and the heavy leaf- 
fall too often make a sour or acid mat 
on the forest floor, and consequently 
the chances of satisfactory natural 
regeneration are not good. (A year or 
two ago the often-cited natural re- 
generation of beechwoods on _ the 
Chilterns was officially ‘“‘de-bunked” 
as being more apparent than real.) 
Incidentally, it has been found in 
Britain, as on the Continent, that 
hand-planted beech trees usually 
outgrow those sprung naturally from 
fallen mast. 

Beech is only a moderately long- 


Fine beech at Kingscote Wood, Glos. 
J. D. U. Ward 
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af Social Facilities in New Towns 

nat 
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ral Saturday, 10 October 1953 

a Victoria Hall, Bloomsbury Square, London, WC1 

the 

d” . 

al.) Morning Session: WHAT FACILITIES ARE NEEDED 

Be (10.30 a.m.—12.30 p.m.) 

hat Afternoon Session: WHAT IS MOST NEEDED AND WHO 

uly (2.15-4.30 p.m.) WILL PAY ? 

om 

ng- Speakers will include: Joseph Trenaman 

2 (Welwyn Garden City), the Rt Rev. the 
Bishop of St Albans, S. H. Todd (Bracknell), 

‘asd Percy Wales (Crawley), E. Sewell Harris 


(Harlow), W. A. Thomas (Hemel Hemp- 
stead), Lady Beveridge (Newton Aycliffe), 
D. R. Moriarty, the Rt Hon. Lord Bever- 
idge, Kenneth H. Turner (Corby), and 
representatives from the new towns of 
Basildon, East Kilbride, Peterlee, Steven- 
age, etc. 


This conference is being organized by representatives of 
voluntary organizations in the new towns to discuss the ways 
and means of ensuring the provision of adequate facilities for 
social and community activities and recreation in the new towns. 


Conference fee 5s. 


Full programme available from 











The Secretary, Conference Steering Committee, co The 
Planning Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2. (Temple 
Bar 5006/7) 
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lived tree: several stands over 200 
years and some of 250 years were re- 
corded during the survey. Very little 
beech was planted between 1850 and 
1914. 

In general, a height of 20 to 30 
feet in twenty years may be regarded 
as satisfactory but favourable sites 
return better figures and here beech 
should achieve the good timber size 
of 18 in. diameter (or girth of 56 in.) 
in 120 years or even less. The effect on 
beech of various soils and sites is dis- 
cussed in full detail and the chief 
appendix is a most valuable and in- 
formative record of 232 mature 
stands and gg young plantations. The 
natural flora of beechwoods, the 
chief associates, and the trees that can 
be planted in mixture with beech, 
and the pests of beech, are among 
other subjects covered. The special 
usefulness of beech in amenity woods 
is noted but it is elsewhere pointed 
out that beech is not a natural pion- 
eer but a successor species which likes 
to follow other trees or, better still, 
to have a nurse during the period of 
establishment. 

The photographs included are 
superb and half a dozen of them 
might by themselves be a lesson to 
people who think that good timber 
trees are dull and that amenity 
woods ought therefore to consist of 
short-boled, forked, and _ heavily 
branched trees. 

The subject of genetics lies rather 
outside the field of these “Studies” 
(most of the work on the genetics of 
beech has been done on the Conti- 
nent) but it may be permissible to 
suggest here that anyone engaged in 
establishing or rehabilitating beech- 
woods should be careful about the 
provenance of seed or plants. Many 
characters of beech are known to be 
heritable, and there is nothing to be 
said for using seed from “‘bad’’ trees— 
except for making hedges. 


J.D. U. Ww. 
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A SURVEY INTO THE DOMESTIC USE 
OF SOLID FUEL AND SOLID FUEL 
APPLIANCES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
Coal Utilization Council, 6s. 

The survey was carried out by an 
independent research organization, 
ninety-two investigators visiting some 
2,000 households selected by experi- 
enced statisticians as an accurate 
cross-section of the population. It 
shows that there is still a great de- 
mand for solid fuel and that the main 
domestic space heating load is carried 
by solid fuel. 98 per cent of the 
families visited heat their main living 
room by solid fuel, 67 per cent by 
open fires, 24 per cent by a range or 
cooker, and g per cent by another 
type of solid fuel appliance. With an 
unrestricted supply of fuel of all types 
at today’s prices, 98 per cent of house- 
wives, according to the survey, 
would prefer solid fuel for space 
heating, 45 per cent for water heat- 
ing, and 14 per cent for cooking. 

It is clear, therefore, that national 
policy, consumer interest, and housing 
improvement all call for the installa- 
tion of double duty solid fuel appli- 
ances to provide water heating, 
whether primarily as space heaters or 
cookers, and the implication through- 
out the survey is that, whilst pub- 
licity for the open fire is hardly 
necessary, as it has always been the 
public’s first choice, there is a real 
need for increased publicity and 
credit facilities to secure the in- 
stallation of efficient double duty 
appliances, giving piped hot water, 
in the kitchen living rooms of the 
poorer class older houses, and the 
installation of efficient convector fire 
or openable stoves in the living rooms 
of bigger houses. 

In this way, our limited resources 
of coal would be put to the very best 
possible use and, at the same time, 
preference of the average householder 
would be met. 


W. J. L. M. 
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LETCHWORTH’S 
50th ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


A dinner celebrating the fiftieth Anniversary of the foundation 
of the First Garden City at Letchworth will be held in the 
Members’ Dining Room, House of Commons, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1, on Friday, 27 November, 1953. 





This dinner is being held under the auspices of 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
THE TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE 
THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED 


Chairman: THE RT HON. VISCOUNT SAMUEL, G.C.B., G.B.E. 





Details from the Secretary, Letchworth Anniversary Arrange- 
ments Committee, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2 (Temple Bar 5006). 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The new Telephone Manager's Office built by the ; 
Company at Shoot-up-Hill is a building of modern design embodying the 


use of Prestressed Concrete. 
RICHARD 


COSTALIN Buipine & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


LIMITED 
DOLPHIN SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 VICTORIA 6624> 
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